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THE WORK OF LILJEFORS AT THE WORLD’S 
FAIR 


In one of the rooms of the Swedish section of the Art Building at 
the World’s Fair the countryman and the artist met on a common 
footing. From the way in 
which the faces of the , * 
farmer and his wife and 
child lighted up as they 
entered the Liljefors room, 
one could see that here was 
something that distinctly 
engaged their attention. 
Here was a speech that 
they could understand; a 
statement of common ex- 
perience with which they 
had a real sympathy. 
‘*Isn’t this fine! I could 
stay here al] day,’’ said a 
tired-looking woman, as 
her face’ brightened. 
‘*Don't believe that eagle's 
goin’ to ketch him,’’ said a ‘ 
small boy. These expres- 
sions, and other half-mur- iy 
mured utterances of evident 
approval, showed that the EAGLES 
artist had touched a note By Bruno Andreas Liljetors 
that produced a sympa- 
thetic vibration in the heart of the man who lives his life amongst 
the wild things of nature, and feels what he himself had long felt. 

But one also heard expressions of a different type. There were 
the hasty remarks of the woman in summer costume, with voluminous 
veil and white shoes, as she passed through the room with a compre- 
hensive World’s Fair glance, that began near the top at one corner 
and swept spiral-fashion down to the opposite. ‘‘I remember Sweden 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago; it is simply hideous.’" ‘*You cer- 
tainly are not crazy about these?’’ And with elevated eyebrows she 





passed on to do the next room. 
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FOX 
By Bruno Andreas Liljefors 


Now, this did not prove that the woman of the drawing-room 
knew less of art than the woman of the farm-yard. But it did show, 
in the first place, that to judge effectively of a picture one must have 


had some personal experience with the subject on which to base an 
opinion, and in the second place, that the artist, in order to appeal 
to those who know his subject, must become one of them. 

Such, in fact, is the case with Liljefors. He is both a farmer and 
an artist. One might add that, asa hunter, he combines the func- 
tions of both, for, while he hunts as a farmer, he studies as an artist. 
‘*Sometimes,’’ he once said to me, ‘*‘I have to kill these birds and 
animals in order to dissect and study their structure, but most of my 
hunting is for the purpose of observation—for the study of these 
creatures as they live in their native haunts.’’ 

This means getting up in the morning before dawn, seeking a 
position in a furrow or behind some reeds at the water’s edge, and 
lying motionless for hours. This means a life apart from studios and 
clubs, receptions and suppers, and pleasant chats over the bottle of 
punch to the sound of distant music. This means a life in the woods 
on the unfrequented shores of the Baltic. 

Zoélogical gardens are of no use to Liljefors. Even in such 
open-air collections as that at Skansen, near Stockholm, at Washing- 
ton orin the borough of the Bronx, the modified captivity of the 
animals distorts their character and changes their habits. When 
Liljefors lived at Upsala, where he was born, he formed a menagerie 
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of wild animals; but he soon gave them their liberty. They were 
different in cages from what they had been in the fields, in the forest, 
or on the lake. It is said that when he turned his fox loose he gave 
him a fair start over his hounds, intending to have a fox-hunt all to 
himself; but the fox waited quietly for the dogs to come up with 
him, and then they played together. It was a failure, even from an 
artistic point of view. 

It is several years since I went to see Liljefors at Angsholmen on 
the Baltic Skargord, but I readily recall his appearance as that of a 
thick-set man, under middle age, with a bronzed face, in which 
strength and diffidence were evenly indicated. His eyes were clear, 
quick, and penetrating, but there was nothing to distinguish him from 
other farmers in the neighborhood; nor was his farm-house, a solitary 
white building, placed in a clearing amongst tall trees, distinguishable 
from other farm-houses of that part of Sweden. 

He showed me his studio, if a few canvases, part of the skeleton 
of a seabird, and three pairs of skz can convert a small, bare, white- 
washed room into a studio. His studio, as any one might have seen 
from the works on the Exposition walls, is in the open air; with the 
sky for its ceiling, and for its floor the bare rocks of the seashore, 
the moss-covered roots of the forest, the rolling meadow or the blue 
waters of the Skargord. Ina word, Liljefors’ studio is the wide world. 

And it should be remembered that Liljefors’s reputation as a 


EAGLE AND HARE 
By Bruno Andreas Liljefors 
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landscape-painter is not a bit behind that as an animal-painter. Let 
all the animals and birds escape from the canvases on which they are 
painted, and we still have masterly landscapes. 

To return to my lady of the white shoes and another of her 
remarks. ‘‘They don’t seem to be finished,’’ she said. Now let us 
see what would become of these pictures if they were finished accord- 
ing to my lady’s liking. Truly, these forests are not portrayed leaf 
for leaf. Truly, you cannot count the feathers on that duck’s wing. 
But, let me ask, do you ever see the leaves as you search for some 
living creature in the mysterious depths of forest foliage? You’d 
have to look too sharp for that. And if you do see the creature, 
does it occur to you to count the feathers in its wings, even if it stay 
long enough for you to detect its species? In order to count the 
feathers you must first catch your duck, and wring his neck, and hang 
him, head down, against a board in a real artist’s studio. Then you 
can count his feathers and the artist can paint them—your picture is 
finished, and so is your duck—or he soon will be. 

Liljefors doesn’t paint still-life—a very good name, by the way, 
for a duck hanging by the leg. The life he paints is very lively. It 
is very much alert; and it is so, precisely because, as the lady said, 
it is unfinished. Let each feather, each talon, be distinctly and 
laboriously wrought in paint, and immediately we stiffen the bird into 
a still-life. Something of this unfinishd look of Liljefors’s works was 


due to the totally inadequate size of the room in which they were 
hung. It is safe to say that not one of the pictures could be prop- 


GULLS RESTING 
By Bruno Andreas Liljefors 
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WOOD-GROUSE 
By Bruno Andreas Liljefors 


erly seen unless through a doorway from one of the adjacent rooms. 
Fortunately there were three doorways, so that practically all the 
pictures could be seen at a suitable distance. But still it seemed a 
pity to have these wild creatures ‘‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confined’’ in so 
small a gallery. 

Opportunities for seeing the work of Liljefors are not numerous, 
especially in America. His work became generally known at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. From this collection his painting called 
‘*Wild Geese’’ was bought by the Fall Festivities Association of St. 
Louis, and presented to the Museum of Fine Arts of that city. The 
year following, a group of this artist’s works was exhibited at St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, Brooklyn, and Boston, to- 
gether with other Swedish works of distinction. Some of the great 
European galleries have examples of his work. I remember to have 
seen one in the Public Art Gallery at Hamburg, and the museum at 
Gothenburg has several that were presented by that enlightened art 
patron, Mr. P. Furstenberg. But probably the most notable exhi- 
bition of the works of this master was at the General Exposition of 
Arts and Industry at Stockholm in 1897. It was from this exhibition 
that his chef-d’wuvre, called ‘‘Sea Eagles,’’ was bought by his own 
government and placed in the National Museum at Stockholm. This 
work shows two great eagles which have simultaneously swooped 
down upon a loon in the water. The successful bird holds its hapless 
victim, which is fighting for dear life, beating the water into a foam 
in its efforts. The other creature shears off, disappointed, with great 
flapping wings. It is a veritable brute tragedy on the high seas. 
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Not a picture for my lady’s parlor, surely, but a master-work fora 
nation to boast of. Liljefors told me of the incident which siaggested 
the subject of this picture. A farmer and he were shooting ducks 
with the aid of decoys. The decoys drew bigger game than they 
expected, for a single eagle descended upon one of them to seize and 
carry one off. The farmer got a shot and missed. Liljefors, who 
was two hundred meters away, was too far off for a shot, but not too 
far, in the few short moments, to seize upon and memorize two posi- 
tions of the eagle, from which he composed his famous picture. 
The most popu- 
lar picture in the 
Louisiana Exposi- 
tion group was the 
‘*Eagle and Hare.”’ 
Here is a desper- 
ately contested race 
between strength of 
wing and claw, and 
quick wit with nim- 
bleness of foot. 
Every muscle of the 
bird is tense with 
eager energy. The 
feathers bend ap- 
parently almost to 
breaking-point, as 
he swiftly brushes 
with his tail-feath- 
ers over the short 
sea-grass, his huge fan-like wings beating the air into audible motion. 
The hare, on his part, is using some head-work, and hopes to gain a 
foot or two on the way to safety by doubling, and shows a clean pair 
of heels. 

Observe, in the reproduction here given, the character of these 
two animals, the stiff and soft feathers of the eagle, according to their 
distribution; the soft fur on the-body of the hare, the coarser hair of 
his feet, and his velvet-tipped ears. Have you ever caught sucha 
wild thing in your hands and felt the wiry muscles and flexible bones 
beneath the soft warm fur, into which your hands sink surprisingly? 
How he squirmed and wriggled! You did well to hold him, the 
‘*feel’’ was so uncanny and the struggles so desperate. Now look 
at this hare. Does not the artist make you feel the form beneath the 
white fur? Besides these points, which are obvious enough, observe 
that which is more subtle, but none the less difficult to accomplish-— 
the placing of the rocks behind the animals and behind one another. 
They are only a few feet apart, yet how accurately they take their 


CAT WITH BIRD 
By Bruno Andreas Liljefors 
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places! Then see the transparency of the shadows on grass and rock, 
as well as the space between the bird and the ground. The picture 
itself is a marvelous study of tone and color and delicate gradations 
that give this depth and space and air. 

Now turn to the picture called ‘‘Gulls Resting.’’ Here the birds 
are facing the wind and balancing on their webbed feet as the waves 
drift by. Observe the transparency of shadow, as in the picture 
already mentioned. In the painting we were able to note the shading 
of the white heads and necks of the birds. At close view we saw that 
the artist had used a bright pinkish purple to make this shading; but 
at the proper distance this color was lost, yet it produced an effect of 
softness and roundness very different from what it would have had if 
a tone of black or gray had been used. In an adjacent picture called 
‘*Gulls Fishing’’ he went further in the use of colorful shading. On 
the edges of the wings and the rounded forms we found touches of 
almost pure yellow, pure blue, and pure pink. Again, at the right 
distance, these primary colors blended before they reached the eye; 
and without doubt, this tremulous blending helped in freeing the 
flying birds from any rigidity. You say you never saw such colors 
on a white bird’s neck. Perhaps not. Perhaps the artist never saw 
them. Yet he knew, by study and experiment, that the correct effect 
would be produced when viewed at the right distance. You will find, 
furthermore, individual character in the different gulls. These are 
not replicas of the same bird. Of the five standing birds, one is quick 
and alert; another is half dosing, as he sways a little in the wind. 

Liljefors has been called a naturalist as well as an artist. This he 
certainly is, in a broad sense of the term. From his pictures one 
may derive several examples of what naturalists call protective color- 
ation. Nature is most solicitous as to the safety of her children 
when they are most exposed to danger. Hence, when snow and ice 
block many of the havens of refuge, many birds and beasts, as, for 
example, the fox, the American hare, and the ptarmigan, change 
their brownish coats of summer to the gray or white of winter. Nest- 
ing birds and their unprotected young, and the eggs of birds which 
make their nests in open ground, are all colored in harmony with 
their surroundings, so as to make them less conspicuous to their 
enemies. These phenomena were illustrated in ‘‘The Oyster 
Catcher,’’ where the three eggs were hardly distinguishable from the 
pebbles amongst which they lay. The color of ‘‘The Brooding Eider- 
Duck’’ was the same as that of the gorse in which her nest was 
made; the young ‘‘Sea Gulls,’’ with their gray, rounded, downy 
forms, might at first sight have been taken for the stones of the shore 
on which they were standing, while the younger members of the 
‘‘Sea Gull Family’’ partook of the color of the smooth, gray rock, 
although their parents, in their gray and white and black, were con- 
spicuous enough. 
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If in such pictures as ‘*Eider-Ducks on Passage’’ and ‘* Ducks 
Rising’’ there was something, to us, strange and unusual, may we 
not attribute this strangeness to a lack in our own experience rather 
than to any lapse on the part of the artist? In the ‘‘Eider-Ducks”’ 
we got a vivid impression of almost irresistible motion. Some of the 
birds seemed to fly straight through the crests of the waves, as the 
latter surged up into the line of passage. In the ‘‘ Rising Ducks’’ 
we had the first rays of morning light underneath the dark, heavy 
curtains of night, which still hung in the sky. Looking from a low 
position through tall overhead reeds we saw the coppery hue of the 
early morning. While there was light in the sky, it was yet too 
feeble to illuminate the dense recesses of the marsh, or give detail to 
the plumage of the rising birds. 

Liljefors is a naturalist in that his close observation of the struc- 
ture and ways of birds and beasts enables him to portray them with 
fidelity. But he is more. He is an artist in that he has penetrated 
deep into the heart of nature herself. and can convey to us a sense 
of the infinitude of her works. Thus he gives us more than mere 
lessons in natural history. He gives us a feeling of the moist air of 
the moorland, the nipping frost of winter, the silvery, unreal glamor 
of moonlight. 

As a playwright places his characters on the stage and uses them 
to convey the depths of human emotions, so Liljefors paints these 
animals and their surroundings so as to convey to us the moods of 
nature. So Liljefors, on his solitary Swedish farm, with his furred 
and feathered companions, makes it possible for us poor town-toilers, 
with our warped, cramped, and artificial notions, to breathe once 
more the pure air of the open country. HOLMES SMITH. 


THE RIVER LOING—THE POOL 


By Alexander Harrison 








DESIGN FOR STAINED GLASS 
By Florence Snook 


MINNESOTA STATE ART EXHIBIT 


The State Art Society of Minnesota held its second annual exhi- 
bition at Winona, Minnesota. A preliminary view of the collection 
was given at the new State Capitol of Minnesota, in St. Paul, during 
the latter part of February. The fact that this beautiful new capitol 


building had but just been opened for public purposes undoubtedly 
helped to make the attendance at the St. Paul end of the exhibit a 
remarkably large one. Putting Winona and St. Paul together, pos- 
sibly nearly fifty thousand Minnesota’s people were able to get at 
least a hurried idea of what the art spirit of America is beginning to 
accomplish in the West. Considering the usual fate of art exhi- 
bitions, this is encouragement enough for the doubting or despondent, 
who can find only signboards and apartment houses in the newer 
western states. 

The Minnesota State Art Society was created as a state commis- 
sion of art by the Minnesota legislature of 1903, to advance the inter- 
ests of the fine arts, develop the influence of art in education, and to 
foster the introduction of art in manufacture. A governing board 
of nine members was appointed, who still serve this vear with but 
one change. These serve without compensation, and are debarred 
from receiving any prizes should they submit work to the exhibits. 
The arrangement of an annual exhibition somewhere within the state 
is one of the duties of the board. 

The jury of award is entirely separate, and is made up of five 
members. Three of these must be artists, one an architect, and one 
a craftsman. Two of the artists must be chosen from outside the 
state, and either the architect or the craftsman must be so chosen. 


97 
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—— 5 A list of names for 
jurors is submitted 
to the exhibitors 
for their choice, 
sufficient range of 
ability and location 
being provided for 
in this list of nomi- 
nees, and it being 
understood that no 
juror receives a 
prize, no matter 
how superior his 
work. Last year 
the highest prize 
awarded was three 
hundred dollars, to 
a Minnesota _resi- 
dent, with several 
minor prizes. This 
year one hundred 
and twenty dollars 
was divided into six 
prizes of twenty 
dollars each, given 
VIOLET for art craft work in 
By Robert Koehler wood, glass, metal, 

leather, textile, 
lace, and other materials, and for applied design’’; one hundred dol- 
lars was given for the most artistic work by a Minnesota resident, and 
about two hundred dollars was divided among other awards. 

This year’s exhibit showed some increase of entries in the total. 
Though the art crafts were not so largely represented as last year, 
other departments showed increase. In the field of painting and 
other graphic arts about one hundred and fifty exhibits were listed, 
and most of the local work was good. Oils predominated, and 
portrait work was much in evidence. Of the local artists, Robert 
Koehler’s ‘‘ Violet,’’ Mrs. Gertrude Barnes’s ‘Grand Manan’’ (water- 
color), Herbjorn Gausta’s ‘‘ Fishing Village,’’ Miss Emily McMillan’s 
portrait work, and Miss Grace McKinstry’s ‘‘Spanish Girl’’ were 
especially noticeable for the qualities of composition, drawing, and 
color handling. One exhibitor, H. J. Buttrud, a Minneapolis worker 
in stained glass, sent a small oil, ‘‘The Day is Done,’’ which received 
a good deal of favorable comment. Good work by the students of 
both the Minneapolis and the St. Paul Art Schools was shown. Most 
of this was entered in a competition for a book-cover design. The 
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popularity of monotypes was evident in this class of work, and some 
specimens of this method were excellent. One exhibitor from the 
Duluth Normal School sent a group of five monotypes in black-and- 
white of much vigor of treatment. 

Outside artists furnished about one-fourth of the entries in paint- 
ing. From the eastern states Caliga sent his ‘‘Autumn,’’ a large and 
very decorative painting, perhaps the most striking canvas in the room, 
from its figure composition and treatment of atmospheric effects. 
Benson’s ‘‘Woman Reading’’ was another magnificent painting 
exhibited. Chase’s ‘‘Still-Life’’ and Bolton Jones's ‘‘Spring in the 
Berkshires’’ were much admired for their separate qualities of tone 
and methods of brush work. Saxton, Henri, Birge Harrison, Charles 
Warren Eaton, Keller, Alice Barber Stephens, Couse, and Curran 
were represented, some of these not by their best work. The St. 
Paul Art Society, in making out a list of paintings from the exhibit 
as desirable to 
choose from for 
purchase, showed 
its appreciation of 
the eastern exhibit 
by selecting Cali- 
ga’s*‘Autumn’’ and 
Bolton Jones's 
‘‘Spring’’ to head 
the list. Chicago 
was also favored by 
the choice of Karl 
Buehr’s ‘‘ Reverie’’ 
and J. H. Vander- 
poel’s ‘‘Cosette.”’ 

Johansen’s ‘‘ Eve- 

ning Over the Sea’”’ 

might also have 

been selected, ex- 

cept for the claims 

of local talent. 

This painting, per- 

haps hardly receiv- 

ed the attention it 

deserved. Asa 

whole, the Chicago 

representation was 

far more evenly bal- 

anced as to merit 

than was the east- f 
PORTRAIT 

ern one. Its best By Emily D. MeMillan 
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things fully equaled the best from the Atlantic coast, and there was 
no doubtful work. The canvases did credit to the contributors. 

The department of sculpture had one entry from Knut Akerberg, 
who carried off the highest prize last year. Gustav Gerlach’s model 
for his colossal statue of ‘‘Minnesota,’’ shown at the St. Louis Fair, 
was exhibited, and Mrs. Katherine Backus’s statue of Captain John 
Tapper was one of the chief objects of interest to local people. 
Caroline Peddle Ball, of Westfield, New Jersey, sent two designs for 
a font and an electrolier, and her clever figurine of the ‘‘ Bashful 
Boy.’’ John K. Daniels, of St. Paul, showed a portrait bust of 
Governor Ramsay, and Mrs. Stryker a figurine and some portrait 
sketches. 

That art craft is steadily proceeding along the lines of least resist- 
ance toa renewal of the old hand work was shown by the jewelry 
exhibit. From the arts and crafts shop of Cleveland, Ohio, Mrs. 
Frances B. Smith sent a brooch in pond-lily design, enameled in 
green and white. A silver pendant and belt clasp in chalcedony were 
from another designer of the same shop. The Chicago Art Institute 
workers showed good examples in necklaces, rings, brooches, and 
shirt-waist pins. Miss Preston’s necklace of silver-gilt, with medal- 
lion and pendant effects of pearl, was a good evidence of what can be 
done with materials of the simplest sort. B. Bennett's gold pendant, 
with three amethysts, was thoroughly satisfactory, as was. Christia 
Reade’s brooch set with rough pearls. A necklace of fine silver 
chains, with pendants of butterfly design in blue enamel, somewhat 
more bizarre in effect than the other work, came from the shop of 
Mabel Wilcox Luther, of Providence, Rhode Island. E. B. Rolfe, 
of Boston, sent a scarf-pin of silver and opal. A. G. Collorosi, a gold 
and turquoise pendant, and James H. Winn, of Chicago, a gold 
brooch with opal matrix, inlaid with enamel. 

Other work in various mediums abounded. The rug industry had 
a new development in the ‘‘De Gontier Weaves,’’ the invention of 
Miss Julie Gauthier. Miss Mary Moulton Cheney, showed her illu- 
minations for Arthur Upson’s poem. The Van Briggle pottery, of 
Colorado Springs, was again exhibited. Furniture designs, wood- 
carving, excellent treatment of copper work, lace-making, embroidery, 
the Berea work, the Deerfield work, and some good book-binding by 
Edith Griffith of Minneapolis, were worth careful study. 

EMMA E. BEARD. 





A DEFECT IN AMERICAN ART EDUCATION 


Despite our notable achievements in art, we Americans have 
certain weaknesses which now and again are strongly emphasized. 
One is claiming special attention at the present time. Now is the 
St. Louis Fair and 
the lessons taught 
by the exhibits be- 
ing considered by 
the various nations 
that vied with each 
other in the Ameri- 
can city last sum- 
mer. Comparisons 
in the various 
branches of exhibits 
are being made by 
the world’s ex- 
perts; and while 
America is receiv- 
ing her meed of 
praise, her defects 
are also being 
shown in the criti- 
cisms that are made. 

Baron Myrbach, 
of the Vienna 
School of Indus- 
trial Art, says that 
the United States 
has reached a high THE TROLLS 

é By Signor Fosnes 

plane in sculpture, — (finnesota State Art Exhibition) 

painting, and draw- 

ing, while the arts and crafts are comparatively in their infancy; 
and this he thinks leaves an opening through which the superior 
Austrian products may find a market in America. Considering Myr- 
bach’s declaration, and looking over the field, we must admit that 
he strikes at the weakest point in our pretensions to art. Indus- 
trial art does not receive the encouragement it deserves. Of the vast 
sums which are spent in educating the people there is but a moiety 
applied to this branch, and that, too, in a limited number of localities. 

There is but little encouragement given manual training, and 
even what is given usually meets with a very formidable opposition. 
There is certainly room for argument against it as our present’school 
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system isconducted. The facilities are usually such as give the pupil 
a very superficial smattering, and as time is consumed and the child 
is also overwhelmed with literary branches, even beyond his capacity 
to acquire, manual training only adds to an already grievous burden 
that breaks down the other part of his education and makes him a 
failure all along the line. 

A lack of facilities, and an inability to make manual training fit 
into our school system as an important branch, is therefore the prime 


FISHING-BOATS AT GRAND MANAN 
By Gertrude J. Barnes 
(Minnesota State Art Exhibition) 


cause of the backwardness of this wholly important branch that aids 
the young man to lay the groundwork for future usefulness in life. 

The American people, therefore, as a people, it is observed, are 
lamentably deficient in arts and crafts, even the German empire 
recently remarking ‘‘that the United States will be a great market 
for the arts and crafts of Germany.”’ 

The thoroughly representative collection of the arts and crafts of 
Germany and Austria at the exposition should arouse the American 
people from their apathy along these lines, and even where this 
branch is now receiving attention it should give an impetus to origi- 
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nality, and shake people out of the rut they are following in weari- 
some pursuance of the Italian Renaissance, Louis XV. and XVI., 
Empire and Colonial designs, Sheraton and Chippendale. 

Break away from these, show appreciation of the worthy original 
of the twentieth century, and American men and women with ideas 
will be encouraged and come to the front with work that is worthy of 
the American brand. But 
with a mania for Old World 
ideas alone, and severe criti- 
cism of everything Ameri- 
can, whether deserving or 
not, American ideas of arts 
and crafts will continue in 
the background. 

In this connection a 
prevailing fault of our arts 
and crafts workers may be 
mentioned—designers are 
too prone to imitate or 
copy the products of the 
Old World. This, doubt- 
less, is due rather to habit 
or deference to a European 
vogue than to poverty of 
ideas. Something pecu- 
liarly American, something 
distinctive of our national 
life, would reflect more 
credit on our earnest work- 
ers than slavish allegiance 
to what has caught the 
fancy of an alien public. 

This has been done—wit- orem. Goan tom tne 

ness our mission furniture, By Mary Moulton Cheney 

the pottery and needle- Minnesota State Art Exhibition 

work turned out at New- 

comb College, and other products savoring of the New World, that 
have appeared in recent years—and may be done again. Our painters 
and sculptors who have attained the amplest and soundest meed of 
fame are those who have been courageous enough to denounce 
schools and develop their talent in their own way. It should be the 
same in the broader and in many senses more vital field of arts 
and crafts. A new life should be prolific of new ideas, and it ill 
behooves the workers of this country to take hints from foreign art 
magazines, and ring changes on designs that emanate from conditions 
and circumstances utterly unlike our own. _ = 





TWILIGHT CLOUDS 


By Charles Partridge Adams 


ANNUAL ART EXHIBITION IN DENVER 


The eleventh annual exhibition of the Artists’ Club of Denver 
was held at the Boutwell-Brooks gallery from April 26 through May 
6. The club has been untiring in its efforts to foster an appreciation 
of good pictures, and the past season has seen the housing of several 
very notable works of art in Denver collections. In the exhibition 
of this year were represented artists from all parts of the country, and 
it must be said in all justice that interest centered on the productions 
of present-day workers. Canvases by men of such reputation as 
R. C. Minor and Julian Rix did not take precedence over those of 
less known artists, since these men, in the opinion of many, were 
both makers of pictures rather than sincere interpreters of nature. 
Of the two, the work of Rix displays more crude strength, but in 
both is the same lack of verity, at times an absolute falsification of 
natural phenomena. 

Of quite another sort was the ‘‘Washington Bridge’’ of Childe 
Hassam. There we found a discriminating subordination of certain 
elements, with, at the same time, no transgression of natural law. 
The houses in the foreground are merely indicated that they may not 
detract from the architectural beauty of the bridge. The picture is 
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quite high in key, the ground snow-covered, and the whole bathed 
in the crisp, cold sunlight of winter noon. Leonard Ochtman 
exhibited a meritorious landscape, “‘In the Connecticut Hills’’—very 
reserved and sincere, and of a delightful tone quality, although 
slightly spotty in composition. The tender gray sky is very happily 
rendered. A small canvas by Henry W. Ranger, ‘‘Lyme, Connecti- 
cut,’’ had good qualities of color and atmosphere, but was lacking in 
unity. There was, too, a failure to distinguish properly between the 
planes of foliage in the foreground and middle distance. ‘‘Salting 
the Sheep,’’ by George Inness, Jr., was not one of his best. canvases. 
The muddled group of man and sheep in the immediate foreground 
almost, it seemed to me, entirely filled the canvas, and did not bear a 
proportionate relation to the landscape. ; 

Charles Francis Browne showed two pictures, of which *‘ From the 
Meadows, Montigny, France,’ was the more praiseworthy. It was 
a single landscape with admirable structural form in the trees and a 
pleasing tone of quiet sunlight through the picture. In ‘* The Doachs 
on the Dee, Scotland,’’ he has successfully indicated the rapid move- 
ment of running water. Louis P. Dessar’s ‘‘ Moonlight, Etaples,”’ 
while not a work of unusual merit, had the same pleasing quality that 


MOONLIGHT IN ETAPLES 
By Louis P. Dessar 
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his pictures generally possess. William Gednez Bunce was repre- 
sented by his familiar ‘‘ Venetian Sunset,’ full of hot, unqualified 
color. In ‘*Moonrise, Etaples,’’ Charles J. Dickman had a beautiful 
tone of rich, soft blue, but in the rendering of the moon he seems 
always to run toward a certain hardness. The work of Anna L. 
Stacey had a fresh 
out-of-door feeling 
about it, a pleasing 
color sense, and 
crisp handling. L. 
H. Meakin’s‘**Cam- 
den Hills, Maine,”’ 
was far from satis- 
factory. The treat- 
ment of shrubbery 
in the foreground 
was entirely lacking 
in character and 
form, and the cen- 
tral object of the 
picture, a distant 
hill, was distinctly 
ugly in line. Dora 
Wheeler Keith’s 
portrait of a young 
girl under the title 
of ‘‘Harmony in 
Yellow’’ challenged 
criticism in the 
choice of title. 
There was scarcely 
enough of harmony 
to warrant the 
term. There was, 
SIMPLICITY however, a certain 
By Henry Read charm in the casual 
nature of the pose. 

Among the Denver artists Henry Read had three figure subjects, 
‘*Circe,’’ ‘‘Evening,’’ and ‘‘Simplicity,’’ the last named was first in 
point of achievement, and the title was well chosen, as it was the one 
word to express the charm of the subject. A young girl, of the 
interesting age before the hair is put up or the skirts reach the 
ground, is seated in profile. The pose is a most easy and unaffected 
one, and the atmosphere of simplicity is carried throughout, fitly 
expressed in the quiet gray of the color scheme. The ‘‘Circe’’ is 
successful as a study of facial expression, physically alluring, morally 
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repelling. Charles 
Partridge Adams 
showed a large 
landscape, ‘‘Twi- 
light Clouds,’’ that 
was not up to his 
best standard. The 
color notes were 
discordant and the 
handling displayed 
a crudity that was 
not strength. 

The three pic- 
tures of Alexis 
Campera were not 
uniformly good. 
In many other in- 
stances he has 
shown decided fa- 
cility in the ren- 
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FROM THE MEADOWS 
By Charles Francis Brown 












dering of certain delicate qualities of light and atmosphere. This has 
been done again in his ‘‘ Morning by the Lake,’’ and there is a some- 
what poetic note in the ‘‘Winter Evening,’’ but the preponderance 
of an unreal tone of blue leaves an unpleasant impression. Charles 
H. Harmon’s ‘‘Winter Sea, California Coast,’’ was strained and 
theatrical. The moonlight suggested the limelight of the stage rather 





WASHINGTON BRIDGE 
By Childe Hassam 





than the light of 
nature. Another 
picture that was 
equally false and 
unpleasant was 
‘*Winter,’’ by Wil- 
liam Merritt Post, 
of New York. The 
sky is suffused with 
a violent sunset 
glow, of which the 
snow reflects not a 
ray. The result is 
an intensely disa- 
greeable contrast of 
cold and hot color. 
ther pictures too 
numerous to admit 
of special mention, 
completed an ex- 
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hibition which, if not remarkable, still reflected credit on the men to 
whom fell the task, through their devotion to art, of getting it together. 

A new feature of the exhibition was the display of the art crafts 
department. But recently organized, it not only brought together a 
surprising number of workers in all lines of art craftsmanship, but the 
generous appreciation of their exhibits by the general public showed 


IN THE ORCHARD 

By E. C. Tarbell 

that Denver can be relied upon to do its share in advancing this 
movement and in keeping it on the high plane it has so justly reached. 
Space will not permit the special mention of exhibits, but the local 
display was augmented by superior examples from workers in Santa 
Barbara, California, Kansas City, Chicago, and centers of interest in 
the South and East. The extraordinarily large number of sales 
assured craftsmen in al] parts of the country that it is profitable to 
exhibit in Denver, and this promises the club a display of consider- 
able proportions at its next exhibition, which wil] occur in the fall in 
time for the holiday patronage. H. W. TOMLINSON. 





TWOFOLD TEMPLE DOORS 
Japanese Wood-Carving with Metal Ornaments 


Courtesy of Yamanaka & Co., New York 
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NEEDLEWORK IN NEWCOMB ART SCHOOL 


The quickened interest in handicraft which has been shown 
during the past few years has furnished stimulus for the development 
of many forms of artistry, forms by no means new, but which had 
lost their meaning and charm by reason of the long period given over 
to rapid manufacture by machinery, the supplanting of the individual 
by mechanism. We are rediscovering to-day the innate dignity and 
unrivaled worth of those qualities in constructed things which reveal 
the character of their material and the processes of thought in their 
constructor. There can be no sign of promise adduced for the 
future of our American art more to the point—the vital point of its 
democratic participation in daily life—than this rediscovery, that art 
is not only the painting of pictures or the modeling of statues, but 
that it is also architecture, landscape-gardening, weaving, embroid- 
ery, pottery, furniture, and a hundred other forms through which 
beauty may be expressed in partnership with care-worn utility. 

Another interesting consideration of the time, is the changed rdéle 
which women are assuming in the world’s work. The practice of the 
arts seems to attract them, not to speak of other professions aside 
from the intention of this article. Art schools are filled with girl 
students and every walk of artistic life has its ambitious, successful 
women practitioners. It is noteworthy, however, that the craft of 
the needle, the traditional resource of women confronted with the 
problem of a livelihood, has not suggested itself more naturally as a 
field of limitless artistic as well as practical possibility. 

We all know how splendid has been the success of individuals in 
this field of art, of a few guilds, and schools; but, in view of its 
possibilities, one may say that only trails have been blazed, if the 
phrase may pass, in an otherwise unpeopled country; but what a 
country! how beautiful and how accessible to skill and imagination! 
This field, moreover, is especially accessible to women, and indeed, 
in this country at least, it is theirs exclusively; but it is especially 
accessible to them by reason of a technique practiced from childhood 
and needing only the culture of artistic training to flower at once into 
an art-craft of puissant beauty. Again, it is accessible through its 
simplicity of means, which it shares with painting, in that its materials 
are few and not necessarily costly. It is even less exacting than 
painting as to place and light. It may be pursued almost anywhere; 
its material may be secured through the mail and its products find a 
market, even through the same inexpensive carrier. 

In dwelling on the problem confronting young women, who are 
seeking an artistic vocation, in small cities and towns, where little 
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opportunity is offered, these practical considerations become of great 
importance. Under the favoring conditions of large centers where, 
manv forms of industry are already mature, and where great popula- 
tion and wealth create a market, the practicability of the craft does 
not assume prime importance, since market and material for all pur- 
suits are at the door; but for the great southern section of the coun- 
try where cities are small and far between, where manufacture has not 
yet made the school of design a necessity, the question as to which 
path holds greatest promise, must be met and answered. Difficult 
as the question 
may seem, under 
any circumstances, 
it is doubly so in 
small communities. 
Under these con- 
ditions, it seems 
the duty of the art 
school to so shape 
its character and 
aim, as to become 
the educator and 
guide into fields of 
practical endeavor, 
without diminish- 
ing the fineness of 
its ideal. The 
measureless_ differ- 
ence between suc- 
cess and unsuccess 
in an artistic pro- 
duct, lies in art 
NEWCOMB EMBROIDERY knowledge coupled 
By Marie Delavigne with vocation that 

may be possessed 
by the practitioner. Any rational scheme of art education, there- 
fore, must take into consideration these two very vital factors. 

The art of design in its broadest sense becomes the most pressing 
consideration for those who aspire to success in the constructive 
crafts, and once in possession of this open secret, the worker is lifted 
into the status of independence and self-direction. The world of 
nature becomes the source of suggestion and the most commonplace 
of environment is subject for artistic interpretation. The examples 
of needlecraft here given illustrate this truth in some measure. Both 
are drawn from sources familiar in the daily lives of southern girls, 
and both of them are possibly used for the first time in decorative 
art. 
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Unfortunately, the charm of color is lost in reproduction, and 
this is much; for in the subtle contrast of color, the deft choice of 
hues in infinite variety, lies half the power of the designer, and con- 
stitutes a resource for the needlewoman, which cannot be overesti- 
mated. This is, however, a matter of course and fully understood 
by all. The point most worthy of emphasis, and not so commonly 
known, is the boundless possibility inherent in needlecraft for the 
young woman of 
talent and ambi- 
tion, who chooses 
to make herself 
mistress of the art. 
But in this mastery 
of the subject lies 
the difficulty, for 
the average young 
person confidently 
expects to get 
something for 
nothing. She has 
not yet learned 
that professional 
skill may not be 
secured in a “‘vaca- 
tion course”’ of 
three weeks, and 
that the applause 
of friends is not 
always the verdict 
of the world of 
strangers. 

The disrepute 
= . — ¥ 4 y NEWCOMB EMBROIDERY 
clings to this noble ar Saath Desens 
art is an uncon- 
scious memory which we all have of ‘‘art’’ needlework ‘‘we have 
met,’’ and whose inanity or whose volcanic splendor has left with us 
a lasting resentment. But after all, is not this just as true of paint- 
ing or music or any other beautiful thing? The whole matter lies in 
a nutshell—artistic training, and this continued until the dross of 
dilettanteism has been burned away and the craftsman stands possessed 
of the inner secret, which no one can have save he who has paid for 
it in his own person. To such an artist, the craft of the needle offers 
a future of fascinating promise—promise such as stirs the heart of the 
artist with a vocation, its endless possibilities for beauty and useful- 
ness, a comparatively unoccupied field, and a country growing in 
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wealth and artistic appreciation with surprising swiftness, fascinate 
the imagination and should hold recompense sufficient both for com- 
fort and honor. 

The art department of Newcomb College has from its inception 
wished to participate in the active life of the community in which it 
was founded, and to be useful in furthering the belief that the appli- 
cation of art culture to industrial needs, is the initial step in the pro- 
gression of a people towards a democratic appreciation of art asa 
value in life. In pursuance of this idea, its now successful pottery 
was established. This art product has become widely known and 
esteemed, and has received medals of award in competition with the 
potteries of the world. The extension of this thought and desire, 
brought about the equipment of a school of needlework, which bases 
its success and right to distinction upon fundamental training in the 
study and practice of art. 

Successful design has its source in an interrogation of nature 
directed by knowledge and refined by intuition. The readaptation 
of the thoughts of others, however ingeniously presented. cannot be 
considered as healthy art, or hopeful of progress, in any fine sense, 
towards the realization of an indigenous, characterizing art, which 
may interpret a time and place and confer upon them lasting distinc- 
tion. A designer must think for himself and be able to realize his 
ideas through his chosen form of expression. 

The distinguishing characteristics of Newcomb embroidery lie in 
the originality and freshness of its designs and charm of color, in the 
deftness by which these are made to conform to the texture of the 
web, and adapt themselves to the usage for which the article was 
intended. The interesting homespun cloths of linen and cotton 
woven in the mountains of Tennessee, and the flat reaches of the 
Teche country, are suggestive of great possibilities. These they 
possess in their own right, but as backgrounds for embroidery they 
take on a new interest. Their admirable firmness and charm of 
texture when enhanced by embroidered threads of permanent color 
of Oriental richness, give this needlework title to be considered a 
fabric appropriate for daily use and adornment. 

The school has always supported the idea that only from the 
material with which the artist has been familiar from childhood, can 
successful art be expected. Power of interpretation is the product of 
knowledge and sympathy. The South is so far removed from the 
North by climate that it differs in many other essential qualities; its 
coming artists should express unconsciously some truth which one 
bred under different conditions could not discover. It would seem 
that in this field and in the light 6f this idea, Newcomb embroidery 
has established a character of its own, and deserves a place among 
accepted handicrafts. ELLSWORTH WOODWARD, 

Director Art Education, Newcomb College. 
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Robert Brough, the artist, who was injured in the accident on the 
Midland Railway near Barnsley, died in a hospital at Sheffield, Eng- 
land. The accident has removed one of the most promising of the 
young Scottish artists. Brough was born in Invergordon, Rosshire, 
in 1872. He early displayed marked artistic ability, and studied at 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Paris, gaining various prizes at the Scotch 
schools, and at Paris winning two Concours for painting and figure 
composition. A gold medal was awarded to him for his work at the 
Munich International Exhibition in 1897. The same year he 
obtained his first success at the Royal Academy, with a subject 
picture, and he also sent two paintings to the Venice International 
Exhibition, which were bought by the Italian government, a signal 
honor for a British artist. Brough latterly had painted a number of 
portraits of well-known people, which were all highly praised by the 
critics. 

# Max Mauch, the sculptor, died recently at the Augustana Hos- 
pital, Chicago. Mauch was born in Vienna, Austria, in 1863. He 
was graduated from the Vienna Academy of Arts, came to America, 
and in 1893 to Chicago. He displayed work at the Chicago Expo- 
sition and at the recent St. Louis Exposition. Mr. Mauch was one 
of the founders of the Municipal Art League, a member of the 
Chicago Architectural Club, and also of the Germania Club and the 
Chicago Society of Artists. 

# The recent death of Frederick Sandys closed an artistic career 
which had been largely colored by literary interests. This highly 
individualized draftsman, akin in method to the pre-Raphaelite, but 
far more flexible in technique than any member of the famous brother- 
hood, was one of those men to whom ideas are indispensable. Like 
Watts, he kept alive the flame of intellectual and imaginative ambi- 
tion. He did this, again like Watts, not only in the domain of 
pictorial composition, but in that of portraiture. He was impressive 
in his ‘*Medea’’ and in his treatment of similar themes; he painted 
some charming illustrations of the Arthurian cycle, and he produced 
a great number of remarkable portraits. Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, 
Robert Browning, J. H. Shorthouse, James Russell Lowell, and 
dozens of other celebrities sat to him. In the delineation of such 
types as these he worked with delicacy of hand and with insight into 
character. It is, indeed, largely because of the grasp and dignity he 
disclosed in commemorating the leading men of letters in the Vic- 
torian epoch that he has a special significance for lovers of literature. 
They feel indebted to him as the artist who, after Watts, did most to 
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give them enduring memorials of personalities they would not wish 
to forget. It is to be hoped that steps will be taken toward the 
preparation of an adequate account of Sandys and his work, richly 
illustrated. He made many drawings for reproduction, so that there 
is abundant material for the best possible souvenir of his art. 

& Frederick Goodall, the well-known English artist, isdead. Good- 
all, whose pictures have obtained universal fame, was born in England 
eighty-two years ago. His father, Edward Goodall, was an engraver 
of great distinction, and had reproduced many pictures by Turner. 
In his early youth Goodall began to display artistic talents, which 
his father carefully encouraged. His first oil-painting exhibited, 
‘Finding of Body of a Miner by Torchlight,’’ received a silver 
medal. His picture at the academy, ‘‘Card Players,’’ was exhibited 
in 1839. Following this came his ‘‘ Village Holiday,’’ exhibited in 
1847, and which is now in the National Gallery. He was elected an 
‘A. R. A.” in 1863, a year before Millais, on the strength of his 
picture “‘Raising the Maypole on the Restoration of Charles II.”’ 
Eleven years afterward, still a year before Millais, he received the full 
membership of the academy. In that year he was honored by the 
special recognition of the Queen, who sent for his brilliant and effec- 
tive work, *‘The Snake Charmer,’’ for inspection at Marlborough 
House before it was hung at the academy. In later years Goodal] 
devoted himself chiefly to Oriental subjects. His illustrations of the 
Bible narratives are considered to be notable examples of modern 
religious art. 

* Flavius J. Fisher, one of the best known portrait-painters in the 
United States, died recently at his home in Mount Pleasant.- He 
left a widow and one son, Joseph Albert. Mr. Fisher was born 
seventy-three years ago, at Wytheville, southwest Virginia. At an 
early age he displayed talent for painting, and at twelve he was 
placed in a studio in Philadelphia, where he remained for about five 
years. He then went abroad, and completed his studies under the 
masters in Germany and Paris. He was the first American artist to 
be admitted to the German Art Institute at Berlin. 

#& Professor William T. Matthews, an artist, the friend of many 
well-known men, and the painter of portraits of a number of presi- 
dents and others in public life, died recently in Washington at the 
age of seventy years. His death was due to injuries received Decem- 
ber 23d, when he was run over by a wagon, and sustained a compound 
fracture of the right leg below the knee. 

# Eustache Bernard, the sculptor, who died recently, was born at 
Grenoble in 1836, and studied under Cordier. After seven years in 
Paris he returned to his native city, where he founded an Ecole de 
Sculpture, and was also the chief spirit in raising the Grenoble Museum 
to importance. He took an important part in the restoration of the 
Chartres Cathedral and of the Palais de Justice in Grenoble. 
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